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The  Potential  and  the  Problem 

One  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of 
airpower  is  its  flexibility— the  inherent  ability 
to  project  power  dynamically  across  large 
swaths  of  an  operational  area.  Airpower’s 
capability  to  operate  in  three  dimensions, 
coupled  with  increased  platform  speed  and 
range,  enables  commanders  to  reallocate 
airpower  over  great  distances.  Flexibility  is 
exponentially  enhanced  when  applied 
within  a  command  and  control  (C2)  con¬ 
struct  involving  remotely  piloted  aircraft 
(RFA)  flying  remote  split  operations  (RSO).1 
Such  remotely  piloted  RSO  missions  pro¬ 
vide  a  unique  capability  unlike  any  other  in 
history— the  ability  to  "virtually”  move  RPA 
aircrews  between  aircraft  and  across  the 
globe  in  minutes.  In  this  sense,  these  air¬ 
crews  are  a  resource  that  the  US  military 
can  assign,  apportion,  and  allocate  in  a 
manner  similar  to  its  handling  of  traditional 
forces  and  capabilities. 

US  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  has 
executed  RSO  allocation  of  theater-based, 
virtual  RPAs  since  2003— specifically,  in  Op¬ 
erations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom.2  In  these  operations,  an  aircrew  con¬ 
trolling  an  RPA  in  either  Afghanistan  or  Iraq 
terminates  control  of  that  platform  and  es¬ 
tablishes  data-link  control  with  another 
such  aircraft  in  the  other  theater  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  entire  transfer  process  can  be 
completed  in  minutes.  This  capability  en¬ 
ables  CENTCOM  to  flex  RPA  aircrews 
among  multiple  theaters  in  response  to  dy¬ 
namic  and  changing  mission  requirements.3 
This  resource-allocation  model  provides  a 
microcosm  of  the  possibilities  for  employ¬ 
ing  RPA  aircrews  at  the  operational  and 
strategic  levels. 

The  next  evolutionary  step  calls  for  allo¬ 
cating  virtual  RPA  aircrews  on  a  global 
scale,  executed  among  combatant  com¬ 
mands  (COCOM).  Although  CENTCOM  cur¬ 
rently  contains  the  preponderance  of  re¬ 
motely  piloted  RSO  aircraft  operations  (and, 
hence,  the  requisite  associated  mainte¬ 
nance  and  bandwidth),  all  other  geographic 
COCOMs  seek  to  employ  these  resources 


when  available.  A  future  scenario  is  quickly 
approaching  in  which  all  geographic  COCOMs 
can  execute  remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft 
operations— a  capability  that  will  require  a 
global  mission-management  construct  to 
employ  the  global  RPA  enterprise  effectively. 

Maintaining  such  a  construct  for  re¬ 
motely  piloted  RSO  aircraft  operations  has 
the  strategic  value  of  providing  national  de¬ 
cision  makers  a  mechanism  to  dynamically 
translate  changing  strategic  priorities  into 
forces  and  capabilities.  According  to  Joint 
Publication  3-0,  Joint  Operations, 

The  SecDef  [secretary  of  defense],  with  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  CJCS  [chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff],  determines  where  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  should  be  focused  and  where  the  nation 
can  afford  to  accept  risk.  Continually  assess¬ 
ing  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  the¬ 
ater  operations  remains  imperative.  Inte¬ 
grated  planning,  coordination,  and  guidance 
among  the  Joint  Staff,  combatant  command¬ 
ers  (CCDRs),  and  OGAs  [other  government 
agencies]  ensures  that  changing  strategic  pri¬ 
orities  are  appropriately  translated  into  clear 
planning  guidance  and  adequate  forces  and 
their  associated  capabilities  for  CCDRs.4 

Furthermore,  dynamic  allocation  of  RPA 
aircrews  maximizes  resources,  enabling 
them  to  better  respond  to  changing  mission 
requirements  among  multiple  COCOMs. 
This  allocation  construct  can  help  achieve  a 
degree  of  global  strike  and  global,  persistent 
surveillance  capability  as  a  form  of  power 
projection  due  to  its  ability  to  reallocate  re¬ 
sources,  irrespective  of  space.5  The  Qua¬ 
drennial  Defense  Review  Report  of  2006  em¬ 
phasizes  power  projection  as  critical  to 
providing  leadership  with  a  broader  range 
of  military  options  in  response  to  twenty- 
first-century  security  threats.6  A  problem 
does  exist,  however. 

Specifically,  although  the  technology  for 
remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft  affords  the  po¬ 
tential  to  achieve  a  level  of  power  projec¬ 
tion,  we  currently  do  not  have  either  an  or¬ 
ganization  or  a  construct  to  take  advantage 
of  these  capabilities.  As  a  process,  Global 
Force  Management  (GFM)  allows  leaders  to 
create  capabilities  that  operational  com- 
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manders  need  to  implement  the  national 
defense  strategy.  Force  management  "seeks 
to  integrate  new  and  existing  human  and 
technical  assets  from  across  the  Joint  Force 
and  its  mission  partners  to  make  the  right 
capabilities  available  at  the  right  time  and 
place."7  However,  current  GFM  organiza¬ 
tional  structures,  policies,  and  processes 
involved  in  global  force  allocation  are  not 
designed  (nor  were  they  ever  envisioned)  to 
conduct  dynamic  inter-COCOM  allocation. 
Furthermore,  current  GFM  organizational 
command  structures,  policies,  and  proce¬ 
dures  are  highly  centralized  and  bureau¬ 
cratic,  thereby  inhibiting  the  speed  with 
which  remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft  can  be 
dynamically  reallocated  across  the  COCOM's 
geographic  boundaries.  Finally,  policy  and 
processes  are  organized  along  static  and  ar¬ 
tificial  COCOM  boundaries  that  hinder  dy¬ 
namic  inter-COCOM  resource  allocation  of 
remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft. 

This  article  uses  global  dynamic  opera¬ 
tions  (GDO),  a  unique,  nondoctrinal  term  to 
describe  a  futuristic  concept  of  conducting 
dynamic  allocation  of  RPA  aircrews  in  a 
global  distributed  operations  architecture, 
focusing  on  reallocation  of  aircrews,  not 
platforms.8  For  our  purposes,  the  proposed 
GDO  concept  encompasses  organizational, 
policy,  and  process  initiatives.  In  order  to 
maximize  the  current  and  future  capabili¬ 
ties  of  remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft,  we 
must  develop  complementary  command 
structures,  policies,  and  processes. 

Global  Force 
Management  Allocation 

GFM  seeks  to  align  force  assignment,  ap¬ 
portionment,  and  allocation  methodologies 
in  support  of  national  defense  strategy,  joint 
force  availability  requirements,  and  joint 
force  assessments.  All  functions  of  GFM  af¬ 
fect  the  GDO  concept,  but  GFM  allocation 
most  directly  and  significantly  affects  GDO 
because  resources  are  employed  and  trans¬ 
ferred  among  COCOMs  within  this  func¬ 
tion.  Inherent  to  GFM  allocation  is  the  role 


of  Joint  Forces  Command,  designated  as  the 
primary  joint  force  provider  for  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  including  remotely  piloted 
RSO  aircraft  resources.  That  command  uses 
guidance  developed  and  approved  by  the 
Global  Force  Management  Board  to  recom¬ 
mend  global  sourcing  solutions  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense,  who  is  the  final  authority 
in  the  GFM  allocation  process. 

Attributes 

The  GFM  allocation  process  consists  of  two 
methods— rotational  force  allocation  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  COCOM's  annual  force  needs 
and  emergent  force  allocation  in  support  of 
the  COCOM's  emerging  or  crisis-based  re¬ 
quests.  An  eight-step  process,  emergent 
allocation  focuses  on  satisfying  requests  for 
forces  (RFF)  or  capabilities  (RFC)  within  a 
120-day  timeline.  Tb  initiate  the  emergent 
allocation  process,  COCOMs  submit  an 
RFF/RFC  to  the  Joint  Staff,  which  validates 
these  requirements  and  assigns  them  to  a 
joint  force  provider.  As  the  joint  force  pro¬ 
vider  for  conventional  forces,  Joint  Forces 
Command  evaluates  alternative  sourcing 
solutions  and  generates  a  recommendation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  secretary  of  defense.  Resources  are 
allocated  upon  the  secretary’s  approval. 
When  the  RFF/RFC  process  is  not  practical 
due  to  time  considerations,  policy  permits 
the  use  of  a  voice  order  of  the  commanding 
officer  (VOCO)  to  allocate  forces. 

Decisions  concerning  both  rotational 
force  and  emergent  force  allocation  are 
driven  by  established  national  priorities,  as 
stated  in  the  guidance  of  employment  of 
forces  (GEF),  whose  priorities  are  based  on 
the  mission.  Prioritization  is  important  in 
a  resource-constrained  environment.  As  a 
primary  resource  used  for  intelligence,  sur¬ 
veillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  opera¬ 
tions,  RPAs  are  a  well-recognized  low-density, 
high-demand  (LD/HD)  asset.  The  US  Air 
Force’s  concept  of  operations  for  theater 
ISR  notes  that  "because  ISR  is  conducted  by 
low-density,  high-demand  .  .  .  assets  and 
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personnel,  it  is  one  of  the  few  military  op¬ 
erations  that  must  prioritize  among  multiple 
plans  and  strategies  both  globally  and  within 
a  theater.”9  Priority -based  allocation  is  a 
critical  requirement  for  LD/HD  RPA  assets. 

Despite  recognition  of  the  need  for  priority- 
based  allocation,  GFM  emergent  allocation 
does  not  blindly  follow  a  static  priority  list 
when  allocating  RPA  resources.  GFM  subject- 
matter  experts  attempt  to  bring  both  art  and 
science  to  the  allocation  process,  applying 
art  through  creative  problem  solving  as  a 
means  of  seeking  synergies  among  capabili¬ 
ties  in  order  to  provide  more  effective  RPA 
operations.  A  plan  may  be  designed  in  a 
manner  that  allocates  resources  to  a  lower- 
priority  requirement.  Consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  example:  Priorities  dictate  that  COCOM 
X  be  routinely  allocated  a  high  percentage 
of  RPA  resources.  COCOM  Y  has  few  RPAs 
allocated;  however,  reallocating  resources 
from  X  to  Y  will  disproportionately  increase 
the  percentage  of  capability  in  Y  but  only 
slightly  decrease  X's  capability.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  allocation  will  be  discussed. 

Memoranda  of  understanding/ agreement 
(MOU/MOA)  between  combatant  command¬ 
ers  offer  another  mechanism  for  reallocating 
resources  among  COCOMs.  They  typically 
come  into  play  when  a  combatant  com¬ 
mander  needs  a  resource  for  a  specific  event 
and/or  time;  however,  MOUs/MOAs  can 
also  cover  routine/reoccurring  missions.  If 
combatant  commanders  cannot  reach  ami¬ 
cable  terms,  the  secretary  of  defense  can 
override/direct  allocation,  as  necessary. 

Deficiencies 

The  organizational  structure,  policy,  and 
processes  of  current  GFM  emergent  alloca¬ 
tion  do  not  satisfy  the  global,  dynamic  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  allocation  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews.  From  an  organizational  perspective, 
the  VOCO  position  (designed  to  handle  a 
limited  number  of  dynamic,  time-sensitive 
allocation  requests  on  a  nonroutine  basis)  is 
inadequate  for  handling  the  potentially 
high  volume  of  requests  that  the  GDO  con¬ 
cept  would  generate.  Ad  hoc,  time-sensitive 


requests  are  viewed  as  the  exception,  not 
the  norm.  Conversely,  GDO  will  make  time- 
critical  reallocation  requests  the  norm,  not 
the  exception. 

Regarding  policy,  use  of  the  VOCO  is  the 
most  responsive  allocation  model  offered 
by  GFM  at  present.  The  VOCO  has  dele¬ 
gated  authority  to  execute  all  functions  of 
the  eight-step  emergent  allocation  process. 
Flowever,  the  VOCO  should  be  used  only 
when  time  limitations  make  the  standard 
process  impractical.  Granted,  this  policy 
adequately  supports  rotational  force- 
allocation  requirements,  but  it  fails  to 
acknowledge  the  frequency  and  tempo  in¬ 
herent  in  the  execution  of  some  GDO  con¬ 
structs.  Furthermore,  the  current  policy 
process  is  overcentralized— an  untenable 
situation,  given  the  volume  of  dynamic  al¬ 
locations  possible  through  a  GDO  construct. 

The  MOU/MOA  policy  is  also  unrealistic 
in  a  GDO  construct.  That  policy  works  best 
when  conducted  between  no  more  than  two 
COCOMs  for  preplanned  missions  in  order 
to  limit  the  level  of  complexity.  GDO,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  inherently  complex  construct  in 
that  it  supports  multiple  COCOMs  simulta¬ 
neously  and  on  a  continuous  basis  against 
ad  hoc,  unplanned  tasking.  Thus,  applying 
the  MOU/MOA  policy  approach  for  a  GDO 
concept  is  unworkable.  GFM  policies  must 
be  developed  that  give  a  global  mission- 
management  entity  the  responsibility  and 
authority  to  execute  a  GDO  concept  based 
on  the  GEF's  priority.  Complementary  to 
this  change  is  the  need  to  alter  the  way  pri¬ 
orities  are  communicated. 

The  GEF  must  articulate  its  priorities 
more  clearly,  with  the  mission  and  intent 
better  defined  in  order  to  support  the  dy¬ 
namic  allocation  of  RSO  RPAs.  Current  pri¬ 
orities  are  too  broadly  defined  and  do  not 
provide  mission  managers  the  level  of  fidelity 
needed  to  conduct  dynamic  allocation  be¬ 
tween  competing  requirements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  counterterrorism  is  a  high-priority 
mission  maintained  by  multiple  COCOMs, 
then  the  GEF's  priorities  must  adequately 
communicate  mission  and  intent,  enabling 
global  mission  managers  to  exercise  profes- 
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sional  judgment  in  deciding  which  COCOM 
has  the  higher-priority  counterterrorism 
mission.  This  level  of  fidelity  is  not  re¬ 
quired  under  traditional  GFM  allocation 
policy  because  manned  assets  are  not  re¬ 
sponsive  enough  to  force  a  dynamic  alloca¬ 
tion  decision.  However,  due  to  the  flexibility 
offered  by  a  GDO  concept,  COCOMs  will 
likely  seek  opportunities  for  RPAs  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  high-priority  targets.  Therefore, 
clearly  articulated  priorities  with  mission 
and  intent  give  the  necessary  guidance  to 
exercise  priority-based  allocation  in  a  dy¬ 
namic,  global  environment. 

The  organizational  structure,  policy,  and 
processes  of  GFM  emergent  force  allocation 
fail  to  satisfy  GDO  concept  requirements. 
Air  Force-distributed  intelligence  and 
global  air  mobility  operations— two  well- 
established  mission  areas— deal  with  global 
force  allocation.  The  Air  Force’s  Distributed 
Common  Ground  System  (DCGS)  enter¬ 
prise  conducts  global  distributed  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  routinely,  similar  to  those 
conducted  according  to  the  GDO  concept, 
and  Eighteenth  Air  Force's  tanker  airlift 
control  center  (TACC)  executes  intertheater 
reallocation  decisions  of  global  air  mobility 
forces.  Some  aspects  of  these  two  entities 
may  translate  to  a  GDO  concept. 

Air  Force  Distributed 
Common  Ground  System 

As  the  Air  Force’s  primary  intelligence 
planning,  collecting,  processing,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  system,  the  DCGS  is  a 
network-centric,  global  enterprise  com¬ 
prised  of  multiple  distributed  ground  sys¬ 
tem  sites  operating  worldwide.10  Just  as  the 
GDO  concept  seeks  to  dynamically  allocate 
RPA  aircrews  among  COCOMs  in  support  of 
national  tasking,  so  does  the  Air  Force 
DCGS  execute  dynamic  allocation  of  intel¬ 
ligence  processing,  exploitation,  and  dis¬ 
semination  (PED)  resources  among  CO¬ 
COMs  in  support  of  national  tasking.  The 
complexities  involved  in  the  Air  Force’s 
DCGS  distributed  operations  require  robust, 


global  mission  management— a  function 
carried  out  by  the  service’s  DCGS  wing  op¬ 
eration  center  (WOC).11 

As  the  nerve  center  for  executing  C2  and 
mission  management  of  the  Air  Force's 
DCGS  global  PED,  the  WOC  is  responsible 
for  reconciling  tasking  and  guidance  with 
PED  capacity  resident  throughout  the 
worldwide  Air  Force  DCGS  enterprise.  The 
WOC  not  only  conducts  preplanned  alloca¬ 
tion  but  also,  during  execution,  dynamically 
allocates  PED  across  the  Air  Force  DCGS 
enterprise.  In  making  allocation  decisions, 
the  WOC  assesses  mission  impact,  identifies 
idle  capacity,  reconfigures  network  systems 
(if  required),  monitors  maintenance  status, 
and  identifies  “fix’’  actions.  In  2007  it  reallo¬ 
cated  20  percent  of  tasked  sorties,  based  on 
changing  requirements,  node  capacities, 
and/ or  network  issues.12 

Maintaining  adequate  situational  aware¬ 
ness  and  target  knowledge  for  the  tasked 
area  of  operation  represents  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  conducting  global  distributed  op¬ 
erations.  The  Air  Force  realizes  tremendous 
efficiencies  by  using  all  of  its  available 
worldwide  DCGS  resources.  However,  ana¬ 
lysts  face  significant  obstacles  in  maintain¬ 
ing  proficiency  across  the  numerous  dispa¬ 
rate  and  unrelated  environments  from 
which  targets  emerge.  Tb  help  mitigate  this 
operational  reality,  the  Air  Force  DCGS  has 
structured  itself  along  "focus  areas.”  Identi¬ 
fying  the  core  Air  Force  distributed  ground 
system  site  as  the  "subject-matter  expert” 
for  each  particular  area  helps  build  resident 
target  depth  while  leveraging  the  Air  Force 
DCGS  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

Even  though  the  WOC  has  responsibility 
for  global  mission  management  of  the  Air 
Force's  DCGS  PED,  it  does  not  maintain  op¬ 
erational  control  (OPCON)  of  the  respective 
distributed  ground  system  sites  that  com¬ 
prise  the  enterprise.13  Rather,  these  sites  re¬ 
main  under  OPCON  of  their  respective  geo¬ 
graphic  COCOMs.14  This  break  in  C2 
authority  complicates  the  WOC’s  ability  to 
execute  its  global  mission-management 
functions.  Efforts  to  establish  a  joint  task 
force  for  global  management  of  PED  in  or- 
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der  to  provide  GFM  for  the  PED  function 
could  extend  to  the  DCGS  elements  of  all 
military  services  that  conduct  PED  within 
the  overall  DCGS  enterprise,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  unity  of  command  and  effort.15 

Eighteenth  Air  Force  Tanker 
Airlift  Control  Center 

Like  the  Air  Force’s  DCGS,  the  service's 
air  mobility  maintains  a  global  responsi¬ 
bility  that  requires  it  to  execute  global 
force  allocation.  Multiple  common  users 
compete  for  limited  air  mobility  forces, 
necessitating  priority-based  allocation.  A 
fixed  air  and  space  operations  center, 
Eighteenth  Air  Force’s  TACC  serves  as  the 
organizational  mechanism  used  to  execute 
this  priority;  it  "plans,  coordinates,  sched¬ 
ules,  tasks,  and  controls  air  mobility  mis¬ 
sions  worldwide.’’16 

The  TACC  exercises  centralized  com¬ 
mand  of  global  air  mobility  forces  in  order 
to  conduct  approved  intertheater  alloca¬ 
tion  quickly.17  Normally,  US  Transporta¬ 
tion  Command,  rather  than  a  geographic 
commander,  retains  the  preponderance  of 
these  forces.  Air  and  space  forces  that 
concurrently  support  more  than  one 
COCOM,  such  as  those  involved  in  air  mo¬ 
bility,  are  best  organized  under  a  func¬ 
tional  organizational  structure.18  Flowever, 
a  small  portion  of  global  air  mobility 
forces  are  assigned  to  geographic  com¬ 
manders  in  support  of  high-priority, 
emerging  requirements.19  When  a  COCOM 
requires  additional  forces  of  this  type,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may 
convene  a  joint  transportation  board  to 
adjudicate  the  situation  and  reallocate  re¬ 
sources.  The  secretary  of  defense  approves 
all  reallocations,  and  the  TACC  executes 
from  this  approved  reallocation.20 

Examination  of  the  Air  Force’s  DCGS 
and  Eighteenth  Air  Force’s  TACC  teaches 
valuable  lessons  regarding  global  force  al¬ 
location  and  distributed  operations.  The 
performance  of  the  WOC  and  TACC  sug¬ 
gests  that  maintaining  a  centralized  global 


mission-management  entity  has  value  in 
optimizing  LD/HD  resources.  Priority- 
based  allocation  is  essential  in  reconciling 
competing  theater  requirements.  Dynamic 
intertheater  reallocation  demands  the  em¬ 
powerment  of  global  mission  management 
with  formal  tasking  authority.  Organizing 
distributed  sites  along  subject-matter- 
expert  focus  areas  in  order  to  build  habit¬ 
ual  relationships  with  supported  units  fur¬ 
ther  enhances  effectiveness.  Presenting 
forces  through  a  mix  of  functional  and  geo¬ 
graphically  based  models  not  only  facili¬ 
tates  intertheater  reallocation  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  dedicated  capability  to  theater 
commanders.  A  global  mission-management 
entity  exercising  centralized  control  is  best 
postured  to  balance  this  mix.  The  GDO 
concept  draws  from  these  lessons  as  it 
seeks  to  optimize  the  global  enterprise 
executing  remotely  piloted  RSO  missions. 

Emergence  of  Global 
Dynamic  Operations 

A  futuristic  concept,  GDO  seeks  to  attain 
a  degree  of  power  projection  by  dynami¬ 
cally  allocating  RPA  aircrews  to  areas  de¬ 
fined  by  national  priority.  It  does  so  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  two  unique  operational 
characteristics  of  RSO  RPA  technology:  (1) 
the  ability  to  allocate  RSO  RPA  aircrews 
across  vast  distances  in  minimal  time  and 
(2)  the  capability  to  employ  RPAs  indepen¬ 
dently  of  dedicated  aircrews. 

Concept  of  Operations 

Assuming  requisite  bandwidth  and  de¬ 
ployed  footprint,  current  RSO  technology 
enables  the  "virtual  allocation”  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews  across  the  globe  with  unprecedented 
speed.  Unlike  traditional  force-allocation 
models  that  allocate  platforms,  the  GDO 
concept  allocates  aircrews— a  departure 
from  the  usual  procedures  that  allocate  re¬ 
motely  piloted  RSO  aircraft  capability  per 
mission  and/or  combat  air  patrol.21  The 
GDO  concept  also  exploits  multiaircraft 
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control,  an  existing  technology  that  enables 
a  single  ground-control  station  to  control 
multiple  RPAs.  In  such  operations,  a  single 
pilot  can  actively  control  one  RPA  while 
monitoring  others.22 

Multiaircraft  control  technology,  enabled 
by  RSO  virtual  allocation,  permits  aircrew 
allocation  in  two  different  configurations: 
active  or  monitored  mission  status.  In  the 
former,  an  RPA  sortie  employs  with  a  dedi¬ 
cated  aircrew,  whereas  a  monitored  mission 
employs  with  an  aircrew  that  operates  two 
or  more  RPAs  (see  figure).23  This  type  of 
unique  employment  construct  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  GDO  concept:  dynamic 
allocation  of  active  and  monitored  RPA  missions. 

Organization  and  Policy 

Organizationally,  the  GDO  concept  calls  for 
establishment  of  a  robust  global  mission- 
management  entity  to  execute  rotational 
and  emergent  force  allocation  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews  across  COCOMs,  based  on  national 
priority  as  defined  in  the  GEF.  In  the  GDO 
concept,  global  mission  management  has 
formal  authority  to  provide  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  for  joint-force  RPA  aircrews  that 
would  otherwise  be  employed  piecemeal 
among  disparate  COCOMs.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
tured  to  provide  unity  of  effort  for  multi¬ 
national  and  interagency  RPA  operations. 
Therefore,  global  mission  management  in  a 
GDO  construct  seeks  high  degrees  of  uni¬ 
fied  action  through  the  dynamic  allocation 
of  active  and  monitored  RPA  missions.24 

The  GDO  concept  advocates  significant 
policy  changes,  the  most  notable  of  which 
transfers  RPA  resource  authority  from  the 
secretary  of  defense  to  the  GDO  global  mis¬ 
sion  manager— a  change  essential  for  the 
success  of  GDO.  Experience  with  the  Air 
Force’s  DCGS  indicates  that  global  mission 
management  requires  formal  authority 
when  it  executes  dynamic,  priority-based 
allocation  in  a  resource-constrained  envi¬ 
ronment.  Formal  authority  also  yields  the 
tools  to  conduct  allocation  art  when  solving 
complex  allocation  problems. 


Policy  changes  also  occur  regarding 
command  authorities  and  relationships. 
Because  the  GDO  concept  views  RPA  air¬ 
crews  as  a  resource  that  can  be  assigned, 
apportioned,  and  allocated  apart  from  the 
aircraft,  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to 
separate  OPCON  of  the  aircrews  from  that 
of  the  aircraft  in  order  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility.  In  a  proposed  GDO  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  functionally  oriented,  global 
mission-management  entity  has  OPCON  of 
the  preponderance  of  RPA  aircrews,  which 
are  considered  an  attached  force  to  the 
supported  geographic  COCOM.25  When  al¬ 
located  to  a  geographic  COCOM,  such  air¬ 
crews  remain  under  tactical  control  of  the 
combatant  commander  for  the  duration  of 
the  tasked  mission.26  The  geographic  com¬ 
batant  commander  has  both  OPCON  and 
tactical  control  of  RPAs  and  associated  in¬ 
theater  support  resources.27  However,  the 
GDO  concept  allows  for  assignment  of  a 
portion  of  RPA  aircrews  to  a  geographic 
COCOM,  as  the  situation  demands.  This 
overall  construct  is  similar  to  distributed 
intelligence  operations  and  the  use  of 
global  air  mobility  forces  that  involve  orga¬ 
nizing  and  commanding  resources  along  a 
mix  of  functional  and  geographic  lines.28 

Allocation  Processes  for  Rotational  Forces 

Proposed  GDO  processes  involved  in  GFM 
rotational  and  emergent  force  allocation  are 
articulated  in  the  form  of  active  and  moni¬ 
tored  RPA  missions.  The  GDO  concept  pro¬ 
vides  predictable  RPA  capability  to  combat¬ 
ant  commanders  by  employing  a  portion  of 
active  and  monitored  RPA  missions  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed,  rotational  force-allocation  structure. 
In  accordance  with  traditional  GFM  policy, 
rotational  forces  are  allocated  to  a  combat¬ 
ant  commander,  typically  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  With  traditional  rotational 
force  allocation  of  manned  platforms,  this 
structure  trades  flexibility  for  predictability. 
However,  the  active  and  monitored  RPA 
mission  structure  provides  flexibility  and 
predictability  because,  within  a  GDO  con- 
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struct,  RPA  aircrew  resources  can  be  tailored 
to  specific  rotational-force  requirements. 

The  GDO  concept  provides  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  allocation  of  rotational 
forces.  In  a  notional  GDO  example,  COCOM 
X  employs  10  RPA  aircrews  to  operate  10 
active  RPA  missions  (see  table).  COCOM  Z 
employs  four  RPA  aircrews  to  execute  13 
RPA  missions,  based  on  COCOM  require¬ 
ments.  Using  the  traditional  GFM  model, 
COCOM  Z  would  have  absorbed  13  RPA  air¬ 
crews  to  support  13  RPA  missions,  even 
though  the  requirement  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  four  RPA  aircrews  in  a  moni¬ 
tored  mission  status.  The  GDO  concept  re¬ 
treats  from  the  one-size-fits-all  allocation 
construct  currently  employed  by  GFM  and 
precisely  applies  LD/HD  RPA  resources 
when  and  where  needed.  This  concept— the 
essence  of  "requirements-driven  alloca¬ 
tion”— illustrates  how  the  military  can  real¬ 
ize  economy  of  force  in  terms  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews  at  the  strategic  level. 


Rotational  force  allocation  conducted  in  a 
GDO  model  also  offers  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  "strategic  reserve"  of  RPA  aircrews. 
After  the  minimum  number  of  aircrews  are 
allocated  to  rotational  force  requirements, 
five  RPA  aircrews  remain  untasked  and 
available  for  emergent  allocation  (see  table). 
National  decision  makers  and  global  mis¬ 
sion  management  may  view  this  comple¬ 
ment  of  aircrews  as  a  strategic  reserve  avail¬ 
able  for  full-time,  flexible  employment, 
based  on  dynamic,  changing  national  priori¬ 
ties,  thus  obviating  the  need  to  reallocate 
aircrews  from  their  assigned  COCOM  task¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  national  decision  makers 
achieve  a  degree  of  flexibility  while  combat¬ 
ant  commanders  retain  predictability  of 
their  rotational  resources  of  RPA  aircrews. 
This  allocation  model  mirrors  those  in 
Iraqi  Freedom  whereby  operational-level 
echelons  retain  a  portion  of  RPA  assets  in 
order  to  respond  to  emerging,  ad  hoc  re¬ 
quirements,  while  tactical  echelons  receive 
predictable  RPA  capability.29  This  model  is 


Table.  Global  dynamic  operations  of  remotely  piloted  aircraft:  rotational  and  emergent  force- 
allocation  response  to  crises 
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also  representative  of  a  force  tasked  in  a 
"general  support”  role,  supporting  combat¬ 
ant  commanders  as  a  whole  but  not  any 
particular  theater. 

The  number  of  strategic  reserve  resources 
can  be  adjusted,  based  on  the  level  of  vola¬ 
tility  expected  both  near  term  and  midterm. 
A  large  number  of  RPA  aircrews  maybe  "ap¬ 
portioned”  for  emergent  allocation  if  crises 
are  expected  in  multiple  COCOMs,  thereby 
necessitating  flexible,  dynamic,  inter-COCOM 
allocation.  However,  if  the  security  environ¬ 
ment  is  such  that  dynamic  shifts  in  re¬ 
sources  between  COCOMs  are  not  expected, 
then  fewer  RPA  aircrews  can  be  appor¬ 
tioned  for  emergent  allocation  and  more 
committed  to  rotational  force  requirements. 
The  ratio  of  active  and  monitored  missions 
can  also  be  adjusted,  based  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  RPA  resources  and  mission  re¬ 
quirements.  These  concepts  are  similar  in 
function  to  theater-based  air  apportion¬ 
ment,  which  entails  adjusting  the  level  of 
air  effort,  as  articulated  by  varying  airpower 
missions  according  to  the  situation.30 

Allocation  Processes  for  Emergent  Forces 

Similar  to  its  effect  on  rotational  force  allo¬ 
cation,  the  GDO  concept  also  revolutionizes 
emergent  force  allocation  by  enabling  un¬ 
precedented  flexibility  and  responsiveness 
for  dynamic,  inter-COCOM  allocation  in 
single  and  multicrisis  environments.  Emer¬ 
gent  force  allocation  seeks  either  to  allocate 
RPA  aircrews  made  available  as  a  result  of 
rotational  force  allocation  or  to  use  formal 
tasking  authority  to  allocate  aircrews  from 
one  COCOM  to  another.  In  terms  of  the  sce¬ 
nario  depicted  in  the  table,  the  five  aircrews 
made  available  from  rotational  force  alloca¬ 
tion  are  dynamically  allocated  to  COCOM 
Z.  Furthermore,  due  to  multicrisis  require¬ 
ments,  the  scenario  shows  how  global  mis¬ 
sion  management  operating  in  a  GDO  con¬ 
struct  can  reallocate  aircrews  from  COCOM 
Y  to  COCOM  X,  leaving  the  former  with  no 
RPA  aircrews  outside  the  theater.  This  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  potential  beneficial  and  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  priority-based  allocation. 


As  exercised  in  a  GDO  model,  emergent 
forces  are  subject  to  priority-based  alloca¬ 
tion.  RPA  aircrews  tasked  with  low-priority 
targets  in  a  particular  COCOM  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  a  COCOM  that  maintains  higher- 
priority  targets.31  On  the  one  hand,  this  al¬ 
location  model  has  the  advantage  of 
guarding  against  theater-scale  "penny  pack- 
eting”  of  RPA  aircrews,  whereby  a  lower- 
priority  COCOM  may  seek  to  husband  its 
allocated  RPA  resources  in  response  to  com¬ 
peting,  higher-priority  COCOMs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  a  high  level  of  risk 
mitigation.  In  situations  calling  for  realloca¬ 
tion  of  resources  from  a  COCOM,  global 
mission  management  must  work  aggres¬ 
sively  to  leverage  the  global  enterprise  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  resources  while 
maximizing  potential  opportunities. 

When  conducting  GDO-based  emergent 
allocation,  global  mission  management  ex¬ 
ecutes  the  role  of  force  provider,  not  force 
employer,  and  adheres  to  the  tenet  of  cen¬ 
tralized  control,  decentralized  execution.32 
In  a  complex  operating  environment,  lower- 
level  commanders  know  best  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  RPA  forces  in  a  tactical  context.  There¬ 
fore,  in  a  GDO  concept,  the  global  mission 
manager  provides  RPA  aircrews,  but  theater 
commanders  employ  them  in  an  active/ 
monitored  mission  configuration  tailored  to 
their  operations.  Throughout  the  spectrum 
of  operations,  mission  management  must 
view  itself  as  a  supporting  entity,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  success  of  the  supported  the¬ 
ater  commander. 

In  order  to  increase  responsiveness, 
transparency,  and  access  for  combatant 
commanders,  the  GDO  model  procedurally 
allows  COCOMs  to  submit  time-sensitive 
RFFs  directly  to  global  mission  manage¬ 
ment.  With  its  delegated  authority  from  the 
secretary  of  defense,  global  mission  man¬ 
agement  is  postured  to  make  responsive 
allocation  decisions,  based  on  GEF  priori¬ 
ties.  This  effectively  moves  execution  op¬ 
erations  out  of  national-level  staffing  orga¬ 
nizations  and  into  the  hands  of  an 
operationally  oriented  organization. 
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Challenges 

Even  though  the  GDO  concept  promises 
great  advances  in  the  allocation  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews,  significant  challenges  threaten  to 
limit  its  effectiveness,  the  foremost  of 
which  involves  COCOM  "ownership”  of 
those  aircrews.  Geographic  COCOMs  will 
likely  want  to  retain  OPCON  of  RPA  air¬ 
crews  rather  than  cede  the  preponderance 
of  such  control  to  a  functional  command. 

Tb  reconcile  this  challenge,  the  GDO  con¬ 
cept  must  show  that  support  can  be  more 
beneficial  than  ownership.  Similar  to  opera¬ 
tions  involving  distributed  intelligence  and 
global  air  mobility,  GDO  leverages  the  en¬ 
tire  force  rather  than  a  smaller,  theater- 


themselves  (remotely  piloted  platforms,  air¬ 
crews,  communications  equipment,  and 
maintenance  facilities)  are  finite  and  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  level  of 
power  projection  desired.  The  GDO  concept 
assumes  the  availability  of  these  resources. 

Complexity  induced  by  the  expanding 
global  RPA  enterprise  will  prove  problematic 
for  global  mission  management.  The  prolif¬ 
eration  of  RPA  platforms  and  capabilities, 
sensor  capabilities,  networked  C2,  and  joint 
service  and  multinational  partners  adds  ca¬ 
pability  to  the  enterprise  but  also  compli¬ 
cates  mission  management.33  Horizontal 
integration  between  interdependent  enti¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  RPA  and  DCGS  enterprises, 


The  GDO  concept’s  ability  to  realize  power 
projection  depends  upon  the  pre-positioning 
of  RPA  resources  in/near  respective  theaters 
of  operation,  a  scenario  that  poses  two 
challenges:  access  and  resource  availability. 


based  force.  Such  global  sourcing  and  joint 
interdependence  provide  geographic  com¬ 
manders  greater  capability.  Ultimately, 

GDO  performance  will  become  the  key  in 
building  trust  with  the  geographic  COCOMs. 

The  GDO  concept's  ability  to  realize 
power  projection  depends  upon  the  pre¬ 
positioning  of  RPA  resources  in/near  re¬ 
spective  theaters  of  operation,  a  scenario 
that  poses  two  challenges:  access  and  re¬ 
source  availability.  Launch  and  recovery 
elements  for  remotely  piloted  RSO  aircraft 
must  be  located  in  proximity  to  the  target 
area.  Even  as  the  capabilities  of  these  air¬ 
craft  increase  in  terms  of  speed,  range,  and 
duration,  access  of  the  launch  and  recovery 
elements  will  remain  a  critical  employment 
consideration.  Moreover,  the  elements 


must  limit  seams  as  both  expand  in  size  and 
scope.  Vertical  integration  among  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  echelons  will  blur 
as  linkages  become  more  diffuse. 

RPA  aircrew  training,  theater  familiariza¬ 
tion,  and  tactical  integration  represent  an¬ 
other  hurdle.  Each  theater  maintains  its 
own  unique  operating  environment  in 
terms  of  organization,  policy,  procedures, 
and  operating  culture.  RPA  aircrews  must 
have  the  mental  agility  to  flex  between  en¬ 
vironments,  maintaining  proficiency  in 
each  theater.  Furthermore,  those  aircrews 
tasked  with  supporting  multiple  theaters  of 
operation  in  different  COCOMs  must  con¬ 
tend  with  the  need  to  develop  habitual  rela¬ 
tionships  with  supported  units. 
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Recommendations 

The  GDO  concept  requires  an  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  that  provides  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  and  effort,  independent  of  service 
and  COCOM  bias.  A  functional  joint  task 
force's  organizational  structure,  empowered 
with  formal  authority  to  make  timely  real- 
location  decisions  between  COCOMs,  satis¬ 
fies  these  requirements.  Establishing  and 
assigning  a  GDO  joint  task  force  under  US 
Strategic  Command  (STRATCOM),  which 
commands  eight  other  functionally  based, 
globally  oriented  missions  that  conduct 
daily  planning  and  execution  for  their  re¬ 
spective  primary  mission  areas,  would  offer 
the  same  sort  of  orientation  needed  for 
launching  and  sustaining  the  proposed 
GDO  mission.34 

As  a  global  distributed  operation  net¬ 
worked  among  multiple  federated  partners, 
the  GDO  concept  facilitates  robust  horizon¬ 
tal,  lateral,  and  cross-department  informa¬ 
tion  flows.  In  this  environment,  command 
and  sensors  tend  to  decouple  from  tradi¬ 
tional  command  authorities.35  This  opera¬ 
tional  environment  requires  fluid,  dynamic, 
and  adaptable  command  authorities  and 
relationships.  The  military  must  develop 
and  implement  doctrine,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  realize  these  ends  and 
foster  a  further  degree  of  organizational 
trust  among  the  services. 

Conclusion 

Strategy  decides  the  time  when,  the 
place  where,  and  the  forces  with  which 
the  engagement  is  to  be  fought,  and 
through  this  threefold  activity  exerts 
considerable  influence  on  its  outcome. 

— Carl  von  Clausewitz 

According  to  Clausewitz,  strategy  should 
determine  the  timing  and  placement  of 
forces.  The  GDO  concept  offers  national 
decision  makers  a  mechanism  to  dynami¬ 
cally  translate  changing  strategic  priorities 
into  globally  postured  RPA  forces  for  com¬ 


batant  commanders.  In  essence,  this  con¬ 
cept  gives  them  employment  options 
(which  the  current  GFM  construct  fails  to 
provide)  when  formulating  strategy,  as  they 
seek  to  reconcile  ends,  ways,  and  means. 
Traditional  GFM  organization,  policy,  and 
procedures  are  not  designed  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  at  a  tempo  generated  by  the 
dynamic  allocation  of  RPA  aircrews.  The 
GDO  concept  proposes  bold  changes  to  tra¬ 
ditional  force  allocation  in  order  to  bridge 
this  gap.  As  noted  by  the  Quadrennial  De¬ 
fense  Review  Report  (2006),  "The  principles 
of  transparency,  constructive  competition 
to  encourage  innovation,  agility  and  adapt¬ 
ability,  collaboration  and  partnership 
should  guide  the  formulation  of  new  strate¬ 
gic  processes  and  organizational  struc¬ 
tures.”36  The  GDO  concept  is  guided  by  this 
spirit  of  innovation. 

Even  though  this  concept  seeks  bold 
change,  it  remains  pragmatic— grounded  in 
the  shared  tenets  of  air  and  space  power.37 
The  allocation  of  RPA  aircrews  is  centrally 
controlled  and  decentrally  executed,  using 
flexible  and  versatile  methods.  Centralized, 
global  mission  management  helps  to  ensure 
the  concentration  of  purpose,  priority,  and 
balance  necessary  to  maximize  LD/HD  RPA 
resources.  A  mix  of  allocation  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  produces  synergistic  effects  in  order  to 
attain  persistence  in  the  forms  of  surveil¬ 
lance  and  global  strike. 

Regardless  of  how  the  GDO  concept  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  global  mission  management 
of  RPAs,  future  efforts  must  continue  to 
seek  optimum  solutions  in  areas  of  dy¬ 
namic  inter-COCOM  allocation,  adaptive 
command  relationships,  and  net-centric 
global  mission  management.  The  National 
Defense  Strategy  of  2008  reminds  us  that 
"implementation  of  any  strategy  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  developing,  maintaining  and, 
where  possible,  expanding  the  means  re¬ 
quired  to  execute  its  objectives  within  bud¬ 
get  constraints.  .  .  .  The  challenges  before 
us  will  require  resourcefulness  and  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  that  wisely  balances  risks 
and  assets.”38  © 
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Notes 
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